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A JOURNEY BY COACH. 
No. IT. 


“Lire has few things better than this,” said Dr 
Johnson, on feeling himself settled in a coach, and 
rolling along the road. 


“The pleasure is complete, Sir,” said Boswell, 
thinking to echo the sentiment of his illustrious 
friend, and leave no doubt about it. 


“ Why, no, Sir,” returned the Doctor, who did not 
choose to be too much agreed with, Boswellically :— 
‘“‘ you have to arrive somewhere ;—there is to be an 
end of the pleasure. Sir, you have a melancholy 
anticipation.” 


We quote from memory,—probably with little 
justice to what was really said; but such was the 
gist of it. We confess we did not think with John- 
son in the present instance; for the friends we had 
left behind us, and the friends we were go'ng to see, 
are both better things to live with, than the fact of 
being on the road; and our health was not good 
enough to render the intermediate state of existence 
a perfect one. But where the circumstances are all 
favourable, or the change merely good for its own 
sake, we do thoroughly hold with the doctor, that 
few things in life are better than rolling along in a 
coach at your ease, looking out upon novelty, and 
feeling lord of your place and time. And as to the 
melancholy of arriving somewhere, it has often struck 
us how unwise it is, in people not bound upon any 
journey’s end more attractive than ordinary, to be in 
so much haste to reach there. People must exist 
somewhere; and where better (except with dear 
friends) than in the midst of scenes of nature, in fresh 
air, and in an easy state of movement? To be borne 
along, with no trouble, and yet without compulsion 
or mere passiveness, and with a sense of the power of 
commanding what you enjoy, is surely a pleasurable 
state of being, both for body and mind. Let the 
reader nestle himself up in a corner of the coach, 
with his arms folded, and thorough room for his 
legs,—and fancy it. Perhaps he shuts his eyes, and 
a balmy air comes breathing on the lids, while his 
body is carried jovially along,—jolted a little, occa- 
sionally, without jolting,—wafted over the fine En- 
glish roads, now dashing at the hill, now going 
gentlier down it, spinning along a perfect level, or 
gently dipping into a bit of an undulation, and so 
up again, just enough to bend his chin a little closer, 
and remind him how smoothly the carriage is 
hung. 


Verily an English stage coach is a fine thing, and 
they do not “order these matters better in France.” 
What we miss of our lively neighbours, when the 
coach has strangers in it, is their sociability ; but 
when a couple of friends have the inside to them- 
selves, as was the case in our instance, what more 
can be desired? No wonder the Spanish gentleman, 
when he saw such an equipage at his door, with its 
handsome horses instead of mules, its compact and 
comfortable self, its nice leather reins (not ropes, as 
they have in the south), its respectful and respect- 
able coachman, and the royal arms to boot on the 


panels, thought he had been provided by Government 
with the carriage of one of its nobles; and found 
it especially difficult to be convinced to the contrary, 
when he was seated in all its luxury, and smoothly 
scudding for London at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. 

But to resume our setting cut.—Since writing our 
last, we had reason to believe that we had been mis- 
informed respecting the site of Mrs Inchbald's se- 
questered retirement, the public-house; and on 
consulting her Memoirs by Mr Boaden, we find that 
it was in the other Kensington road,—the one from 
Oxford street,—at No. 1, St George’s terrace, near the 
chapel where Sterne lies. We have been told, that 
somebody asking her how she came to lodge ata 
public-house, she said, with great apparent simplicity, 
perhaps to mystify the inquirer, “ They had very 
good beer there.” We take this opportunity of ob- 
serving, that when we speak jestingly of this abode, 
we do it out of no disrespect to the memory of this 
excellent woman and admirable writer. She was an 
original in conduct as well as in writing, but ail in 
a true and superior, not affected or mean spirit. She 
lived at a public-house because it was cheap, and had 
a good prospect ; and she lived cheaply, because she 
gave her money away to poor friends and relations. 
She would pass a winter without a fire, the want of 
which she sometimes felt so as to make her “cry 
with cold,” in order to be able to afford one to an 
ailing sister. O true Christian, and noble creature ! 
Thy love of superiority was full of heart! Angels, 
if angels could suffer, might so suffer for us, and be 
above us; and what was wanting in our pity, we 
should supply with love. 

Luckily, we do not lose sight of Mrs Inchbald on 
this road. If her public-house was not where we 
supposed it, her last lodging-houses were at Ken- 
sington, and her last home, on this side heaven. But 
we shall come there presently. 


We have passed Knightsbridge, once a terrible 
lonely place, of cut-throat reputation—and the 
«Cannon Brewery” (which an accomplished Spanish 
acquaintance of ours, on his coming into England, 
noted in his pocket-book, as presenting a curious 
specimen of English parlance, supposing that the 
casting of cannon was called brewing them), and the 
barracks, where tall Dragoons are seen discoursing 
with little women; and have come into Kensington 
Gore, with Hyde Park again. 

Hyde Park is associated with the reviews and the 
duels of latter generations; Kensington Gardens, 
with their Court beautics and Sunday visitors; and 
the palace and suburb, with the Court itself, or some 
connexion of royalty, and with Court wits and others, 
Gray came here to try to get rid of his last sickness ; 
and here Arbuthnot lodged at one time, and Swift. 
We shall treat more at large, however, ot these 
matters, when we come to the spot in our Supple- 
ments. At present we notice them only while we 
are passing in the coach; though we shall stop it 
occasionally, and step out as if it were our own. This 
is the advantage, after travelling in reality, of going 
your travels over again on paper. The leisure and 
riches of your paper-traveller are immense. He 
cares not at how many places he puts up, provided 
they are agreeable. Noblemen’s mansions fly open 
to him, and the portals of old time. For him, all 
the steam-carriages in England shall stop at a mo- 
ment’s notice; and even the headlong equipages of 


From the Steam-Press of C. & W. REYNELL, 14, 15, & 16 Little Pulteney street] 


royalty wait, till he has taken cognizance of th 
princes inside. 

We have been thinking of courts and gay gardens, 
and had forgotten the church and its graves; and a 
shadow suddenly falls upon us in approaching it, re- 
minding us of a melancholy portion of one of the 
most painful parts of our life. But a small angel 
sits smiling at us through it, with eyes earnest be- 
yond its infancy; and we are rebuked by its better 
knowledge, and resume our patience, willingly ad- 
mitting a new relief that has been lately afforded us, 
by learning that Mrs Inchbald lies in the same spot. 
It seems as if any kind of innocence both received 
and imparted a grace, from its juxta-position with 
such awoman. For her genius and fame are, of 
course, not what we are thinking of on the occasion : 
it is the fitness of the greater angel for sleeping by 
the side of the less. Mrs Inchbald was very fond of 
Kensington. She resided there, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, during the last ten or twelve years of her 
life; first at Turnham green; then in St George’s 
row (as above mentioned); then at No. 4, Earl’s 
place, opposite Holland House; then in Leonard’s 
place; then in Sloane street (at No. 148); and, 
lastly, in Kensington House, a Catholic boarding 
establishment, where she died. She was fond of 
Kensington for its healthiness, its retirement, its 
trees and prospects, its Catholic accommodations (for 
she was a liberal believer of that church)—but not 
least, we suspect, for a reason which Mr Boaden’s 
interesting biography has not mentioned—namely, 
the interment, in Kensington churchyard, of the 
eminent physician, Dr Warren, for whom, in her 
thirty-eighth year, and in the twelfth year of a 
widowhood graced by genius, beauty, and refusals of 
other marriages, she entertained a secret affection, so 
young and genuine, that she would walk up and 
down Sackville street, where he lived, purely to get 
a glimpse of the light in his window. Her heart 
was so excellent, and accustomed to live on aspira- 
tions so noble, that we have not the least doubt this 
was one of her great ties to Kensington, and that she 
looked forward with something of an angelical de- 
light to the hour when she should repose in the earth, 
near the friend whose abode she could not partake 
while living. 

We beg the reader to pardon a digression longer 
than we shall usually indulge in, for the sake of the 
feelings of gratitude and admiration just re-excited 
in us by a perusal of the life of this extraordinary 
woman, the authoress of some of the most amusing 
comedy and pathetic narrative in the language; a 
reformer, abhorring violence ; a candid confessor of 
her own faults, not in a pick-thank and deprecating 
style, but honest and heart-felt (for they hurt her in 
her craving for sympathy); an admirable kinswoman 
and friend nevertheless,—most admirable, as we have 
just seen; the creator of the characters of “ Dorri- 
forth” and “Miss Milman;” and the writer of a 
book (‘ Nature and Art’) which a woman worthy to 
have been her friend, put during his childhood into 
the hands of the writer of these pages, to the no small 
influence, he believes, of opinions which he afterwards 
aspired to advocate, however imperfectly he may have 
proved his right to do so. 

Dr Warren, a man as gvod as he was intelligent, 
is in the recollection of many. We have heard, from 
a lady who remembers him, that he was a very gen- 
tlemanly man, with all the wise suavity of the genu- 
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ine physician—not of a healthy complexion, but with 
very fine eyes. And we learn, from another, that 
his searching and refined look, his ~professional-skill, 
his power to attach affeetion, and, alas! his delicacy 
of health, are hereditary in the name. 

Truly, love keeps one a long while lingering at the 
door ; and we shall never get on with our journey at 
this rate. 

We must begin again next week, and move faster / 


—__ 


FINS ARTS. 
Illustrations of Heath's Picturesque Annual, for 1836. 
St Petersburgh and Moscow. From Drawings by 
Alfred George Vickers, Esq. Longman and Co. 


Tur architecture of St Petersburgh appears to be in 
the heterogeneous style, which, under different modi- 
fications, is so much in vogue ‘in the rising cities of 
Europe. The Grecian style, analagous to the simple 
costume, and the temperate, uniform climate of its 
original country, is made the model for dwelling- 
places in rigorous, stormy Russia. Not merely is it 
inappropriate; but all the modern abuses, the mix- 
tures of classes, the strange meannesses,—giving a 
stone building, for instance, a balustrade of painted 
wood,—degrade the classic beauties to a frivolous 
and toy-like burlesque. Some of the buildings, it is 
true, have a fine effect in the engraving ; but we 
suspect that mode of representation conveys rather a 
flattering idea of the originals, since the strange 
assemblage of colours, of materials, of paint, must 
add to the fantastic appearance of the real buildings. 
The idea, on the whole, conveyed by the views in 
St Petersburgh, is of a wide, bleak, uncomfortable 
place, with buildings of a pseudo classical architec- 
ture, and peopled by an interesting but barbarous 
and uncouth race. 

Moscow is better, inasmuch as, though quaint, it 
looks in more genuine taste. The style of the 
architecture here is something between the oriental 
and the gothic. Less light and gracefully majestic 
than the former, less venerable or imposing than 
the latter, less rich than both, and quite destitute of 
that harmony and consistency that is so essential to 
beauty. It bears, however, less obviously the traces 
of servile imitation and inappropriateness, than the 
buildings of the sister city; and, though barbarous 
and grotesque, is interesting, if it be only for its 
novelty and singularity. ‘This mixture of the two 
styles may, in fact, be accounted for from the geogra- 
phical position of the place, lying, as it does, be- 
twixt east and west,—betwixt Asia and northern 
Europe; and its deficiency of grace and beauty, 
though resembling two styles so beautiful and 
magnificent, is on a par with the inferior civilization 
and refinement of the inhabitants. 


For the execution of the engravings we cannot say 
much ; they are faint, uneven, and ineffective. This 
is the more to be regretted, since Mr Heath’s name 
may be looked upon as a warrant for expecting the 
best in an art of which he is such a master. Mr 
Vickers, of course, suffers by the defective version of 
his drawings; but we do not think he has succeeded 
in giving that life and interest to his views, which the 
subject might be expected to afford. In the plates 
before us, the figures are not well executed; a defect 
much felt in illustrating the manners and appearances 
of strange places. As pourtraying, however, the 
features of a country so different from our own, or 
our neighbours’, and occupying so important a place 
in the passing history of our own times, we turn over 
the plates with much interest. They have the ad- 
vantage, moreover, of the author’s current explana- 
tions and remarks ; and are properly illustrative—not 
mere excrescences on the text,—but help and enforce 
the information conveyed, giving to the words a visi- 
ble image. 

Gallery of Portraits. No. XLII. Charles Knight. 
Hosses’ curious face greets us on opening the num- 
ber: it is a fine head, with much intellectual robust- 
ness about it ; but there is an odd expression of cun- 
ning and good-humoured affectation, which by no 
means assorts with our abstract idea of a philosopher. 


It is after a picture by Dobson, and is spiritedly en 


graved, though rather misty in the execution. Knox, 
the antipathetic of the beautiful and luxurious Mary 
Stuart, is the third head, contrasting well with 
the pleasant face of Hobbes. Violent and un- 
easy, he seems a proper tool to rake up and ‘ex. 
pose the corruptions of pampered luxury; @ 
better man to undo, than to repair. We should not 
like to live by a code of his construction. The only 
thing in his countenance that tends to modify its 
turbulence, is a kind of mean ‘peevishness about—the 
lower part. We ean fancy him thundering forth7in 
the pulpit; and that his thunder soured the beer. 
Between these two heads—of dry Hobbes, and in- 
exorable Knox—comes the lovely face of Raphael, 
well named,—so archangelical, beautiful, serene, and 
affectionate—“ pure well of beauty undefiled.” The 
engraving is from a miniature copy of the original 
picture at Florence ; and the handling of the minia- 
ture painter is evident in a certain pettiness in the 
parts. We prefer the version in ‘ Fisher’s Scrap- 
Book,’ which is freer and more forcible. The en- 
graving in the Portrait Gallery is clear, and a little 
hard; but, after all, we have the grace and simplicity 
of the composition, the sweet expression, and the 
feeling of the being who ennobles the title which was 
meant to ennoble him, the Prince of Painters. At 
the end of his life is a cut, after his picture, of the 
“ Death of Ananias,” the most perfect design in the 
world. 


By Benjamin Richard 
Rowney and Co. 


Illustrations of Perspective. 

Green. Nos. I, II. 
Tus work is to consist of a series of drawings on 
stone, worked after the rules of perspective, and 
affording at once studies in that science and the prac- 
tice of drawing, for the use of beginners, The idea is 
a good one, and Mr Green seems competent to execute 
the practical part of it; but we should recommend a 
little more clearness in the details of the drawing. 
We do not think that the author proves equally suc- 
cessful in the text. There is a want of exactness, 
and that well-defined mastery of the rationale of the 
subject, which every one should possess who pro- 
fesses to teach. Mr Green is, for the most part, 
correct in the facts; but he appears to us to be defi- 
cient in the power to account for them; and some- 
times to explain the causes of appearances in a man- 
ner likely to puzzle a clear-headed learner, who has 
intelligence enough to perceive the deficiency, but 
not, of course, knowledge enough to supply it. In 
short, the explanations, though not remarkably con- 
cise, are not full or exact ;—a sad fault in an elemen- 
tary scientific work. The work, however, is likely 
to be practically useful to the amateur or young 
beginner. 


Wanderings through North Wales. By Thomas 
Roscoe, Esq. Embellished with highly finished 
Engravings, by William Radclyffe, from Drawings 
made expressly for the work, by Cattermole, Cox, 
and Cresswick. Part VII. Charles Tilt; 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


This pleasant work keeps an even course; not 
falling short of the promise shewn in the earlier 
numbers. The ‘Trifaen Mountain’ is a dreary 
scene. ‘ Caernarvon Castle’ is livelier; indeed we 
almost wish the objects had not been quite so much 
crowded before the Castle, as it mars the effect of 
the pile ;—but the landscape-painter is often as much 
at the mercy of circumstances as the portrait-painter, 
and must be content with his subject, however in- 
auspicious the occasion. ‘Lilanilltyd Vale and 
Bridge’ is a lovely scene: 4 little grassy nook, with 
a few rustic dwellings, embosomed in trees. The en- 
gravings are all from drawings by Cox. Mr Rad- 
clyffe appears to have only an alternative between 
hardness and mistiness; but he has a feeling for his 
subject, and we like his engravings in spite of their 
defects of execution. 


A History of British Fishes. By Wm. Yarrell. Illus- 
trated by upwards of 400 Wood-cuts, including 
numerous Vignettes. J. Van Voorst. 


In the middle of Part IX. terminates the first 
volume. The half of the work has, therefore, been 
achieved, and with a good fortune that can only be 
acquired by unwearied spirit and endeavour. We 
never remember to have watched the progress of a 
work with more interest and satisfaction. Mr Yarrell 
has brought us better acquainted with the strange 
inhabitants of the vasty deep, “ the creatures in the 


seas’ entrall ;"—-stranger than anything we see on 
land—stranger than many of the preternatural fan- 
cies of poets or painters. The artist who illustrates 
the 4ext takes paing uncetsingly, and works with 
equal spirit and constancy. The* Boy peering into 
the fish-can,’ at page 375, is capital. So is the huge 
* Flying Fish,’ page 402, and the view of * Newcastle 
Fish- market.’ 

At the end of Part VIII. we observe a prospectus 
of a work on British Quadrupeds, to be written by 
Mr Bell, and to be got up in a uniform manner with 
Mr Yarrell’s work on the Fishes of our coasts and 
rivers. We can only say, that if Mr Bell can throw 
the same interest on his subject that Mr Yarrcll has 
done, and if Mr Van Voorst is as fortunate in his 
artist to represent the creatures in the cuts, that the 
work will be the completest in its kind we have had. 
Pennant’s figures are very defective; and more re- 
cent publications have either been more general, or 
more limited in plans than Pennant’s. At all events, 
we are sure that Mr Van Voorst must feel that it 
is the admirable manner ir which the work now pub- 
lishing is executed in its several departments, which 
has procured for it the notice it has obtained; and 
that a continuation, alone, of the same excellence, can 
secure a continuation of success. 


a 


AN ADMIRABLE PERSIAN STORY. 


[Years ago, delighted with this story, which we 
read in Sir John Malcolm's ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ we 
intended to extract it into a periodical work. It 
happened that we did not; and our intention was 
again warmed by meeting with it in Mr Keightley’s 
‘Tales and Popular Fictions,’ and again, by some 
accident of the moment, frustrated. We mention 
this, in extracting it now from the latter amusing 
volume, in order to show how much we admire it, 
and how it happened that we did not express our 
admiration sooner. It is as good as any of the sort 
in the Arabian Nights; and praise cannot praise 
farther. } 


In Sir John Malcolm’s most agreeable and instruc« 
tive ‘Sketches of Persia,’ we meet the following 
highly amusing story, which Sir John says was 
related to him by his friend Hajee Hoosein, at a 
dreary spot in Persia, named the Valley of the Angel 
of Death. 

The Hajee informed his companion, that this was 
one of the most favourite terrestrial abodes of Azrael 
(the Angel of Death), and that here he was sur- 
rounded by Ghools, who are a species of monsters 
that feed om the carcases of all the beings which he 
deprives of life. ‘The Ghools,” he added, “ are of 
a hideous form, but they can assume any shape they 
please, in order to lure men to their destruction: 
they can alter their voices for the same laudable pur- 
pose.” “ The frightful screams and yells,” said the 
Hajee, ‘which are often heard amid these dreaded 
ravines, are changed for the softest and most melo- 
dious notes: unwary travellers, deluded by the ap- 
pearance of friends, or captivated by the forms and 
charmed by the music of these demons, are allured 
from their path, and after feasting for a few hours on 
every luxury are consigned to destruction.” 

In conclusion said the Hajee, “‘ These creatures 
are the very lowest of the supernatural world; and 
besides being timid, are extremely stupid, and con- 
sequently often imposed upon by artful men.* I will 
recount you a story that is well authenticated, tu 
prove that what I say is just.” 


AMEEN OF ISFAHAN AND THE GHOOL. 


*“ You know,” said he, “ that the natives of Isfahan, 
though not brave, are the most crafty and acute peo- 
ple upon earth, and often supply the want of 
courage by their address. An inhabitant of that city 
was once compelled to travel alone and at night 
through this dreadful valley. He was a man of 
ready wit, and fond of adventures, and, though no 
lion, had great confidence in his cunning, which had 
brought him through a hundred scrapes and perils, 
that would have embarrassed or destroyed your sim- 
ple man of valour. 


“This man, whose name was Ameen Beg, had 
heard many stories of Ghools of the Valley of the 
Angel of Death, and thought it likely he might 
meet one: he prepared, accordingly, by putting an 
egg and a lump of salt in his pocket. He had not 
gone far amid the rocks we have just passed, when 
he heard a voice crying, ‘ Holloa, Ameen Beg Isfa- 


* The Ghool is plainly the same kind of being as the 
Orco of the Italian, the Ogre of the French popular tales. 
In the fifteenth of the Thousand and One Nights, Galland 
rendered Ghool by . I believe I may take the merit 
of having been the t to chow that the Orco of Boat 
and Ariosto is an Ogre (Fairy Mythology, ii. p. 237. 
Douce, however, has shown me that he also had reeived 
a a description of Owe meal a ‘Orco, ay 

organte Maggiore (C. xxvii. St. 262— 
tends to confirm the identity of tae French and ape Italian 
monster. 
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hanee! you are going the wrong road ; you will lose 

ourself: come this way: I am your friend Kerreem 
Beg: I know your father, old Kerbela Beg, and the 
street in which you were born.’ Ameen knew well 
the power the Ghools had of assuming the shape of 
any person they chose; and he also knew their skill 
as genealogists, and their knowledge of towns as well 
as families: he had, therefore, little doubt that this 
was one of those creatures alluring him to destruction. 
He however determined to encounter him, and trust 
to his art for his escape. 

* ¢ Stop, my friend, till IT come near you,’ was his 
reply. When Ameen came close to the Ghool, he 
said, ‘ You are not my friend Kerreem, you are a 
lying demon ; but you are just the being I desired 
to meet. I have tried my strength against all the 
men and all the beasts which exist in the natural 
world, and I can find nothing tLat is a match for me. 
I came, therefore, to this valley, in the hope of en- 
countering a Ghool, that I might prove my prowess 
upon him.’ 

** The Ghool, astonished at being addressed in this 
manner, looked keenly at him, and said, ‘Son of 
Adam, you do not appear so strong.’ * Appearances 
are deceitful,’ replied Ameen; ‘but I will give you 
proof of my strength.—There,’ said he, picking up a 
stone from a rivulet, ‘this contains a fluid; try if 
you can so squeeze it that it will flow out.’ The 
Ghool took the stone, but after a short attempt 
returned it, saying, ‘The thing is impossible.’ 
* Quite easy,’ said the Isfahanee, taking the stone, 
and placing it in the hand in which he had before 
put the egg: ‘look there !’ and the astonished Ghool, 
while he heard what he took for the breaking of the 
stone, saw the liquid run from between Ameen’s fin- 
gers,—and this apparently without any effort. 


« Ameen, aided by the darkness, placed the stone 
upon the ground while he picked up another of a 
darker hue. ‘This,’ said he, ‘I can see, contains 
salt, as you will find if you can crumble it between 
your fingers.’—But the Ghool, looking at it, confes- 
sed he had neither know!edge to discover the quali- 
ties, nor strength to break it. ‘ Give it me,’ said his 
companion impatiently ; and having put it into the 
same hand with the piece of salt, he instantly gave 
the latter, all crushed to the Ghool, who, seeing it 
reduced to powder, tasted it, and remained in stupid 
astonishment at the skill and strength of this won- 
derful man. Neither was he without alarm lest his 
strength should be exerted against himself; and he 
saw no safety in resorting to the shape of a beast, for 
Ameen had warned him that if he commenced any 
such unfair dealing he would instantly slay him; for 
Ghoo!s, though long-lived, are not immortal. 


* Under such circumstances he thought his best 
plan was to conciliate the friendship of his new com- 
panion till he found an opportunity of destroying 
him. 

*** Most wonderful man!’ he said, ¢ will you ho- 
nour my abode with your presence? it is quite at 
hand: there you will find every refreshment; and 
after a comfortable night’s rest you can resume your 
journey.’ 

“ «JT have no objection, friend Ghool, to accept 
your offer: but mark me,—I am in the first place, 
very passionate, and must not be provoked by any 
expressions which are in the Jeast disrespectful; and 
in the second, I am full of penetration, and can see 
through your designs as clearly as I saw into that 
hard stone in which I discovered salt: so take care 
you entertain none that are wicked, or you shall 
suffer.’ 

‘* The Ghool declared that the ear of his guest 
should be pained by no expression to which it did 
not befit his dignity to listen ; and he swore by the 
head of his liege lord, the Angel of Death, that he 
would faithfully respect the rights of hospitality and 
friendship. 

“ Thus satisfied, Ameen followed the Ghool 
through a number of crooked paths, rugged cliffs, 
and deep ravines, till they came to a large cave, 
which was dimly lighted. ‘Here,’ said the Ghool, 
‘I dwell; and here my friend will find all he can 
want for refreshment and repose.’ So saying, he led 
him to various apartments, in which was hoarded 
every species of grain, and all kinds of merchandise, 
plundered from travellers who had been deluded to 
this den, and of whose fate Ameen was too well 
informed by the bones over which he now and then 
stumbled, and by the putrid smell produced by some 
half-consumed carcases. 

“ © This will be sufficient for your supper, I hope,’ 
said the Ghool, taking up a great bag of rice; ‘a 
man of your prowess must have a tolerable appetite.’ 
‘ True,’ said Ameen; ‘but I ate a sheep, and as 
much rice as you have there, before I proceeded on 
my journey. I am, consequently, not hungry; but 
I will take a little, lest I offend your hospitality.’ 
‘I must boil it for you,’ said the demon 3 ‘you do not 
eat grain and meat raw, as we do. Here is a kettle,’ 
said he, taking up one lying amongst the plundered 
property : ‘ I will go and get wood for a fire, while you 
fetch water with that,’ pointing to a bag made of the 
hides of six oxen. 


“ Ameen waited till he saw his host leave the cave : 


for the wood; and then, with great difficulty, he 


dragged the enormous bag to the bank of a dark 
stream which issued from the rocks at the other end 
of the cavern, and after being visible for a few yards, 
disappeared under ground. 


** How shall I, thought Ameen, prevent my weak- 
ness being discovered? This bag I could hardly man- 
age when empty; when full it would require twenty 
strong men to carry it:—what shall I do? I shall 
certainly be eaten up by this cannibal Ghool, who is 
now only kept in order by the impression of my 
great strength. After some minutes’ reflection, the 
Isfahanee thought of a scheme, and began digging a 
small channel from the stream towards the place where 
the supper was preparing. 


“¢What are you doing ?’ vociferated the Ghool, 
as he advanced towards him; ‘I sent you for water 
to boil a little rice, and you have been an hour about 
it. Cannot you fill the bag, and bring it away ?’ 
‘Certainly J can,’ said Ameen: ‘if I were content, 
after all your kindness, to show my gratitude merely 
by feats of brute strength, I could lift your stream, 
if you had a bag large enough to hold it; but here,’ 
said he, pointing to the channel he had begun, ‘here 
is the commencement of a work in which the mind 
of man is employed to lessen the labour of his body. 
This canal, small as it may appear, will carry a 
stream to the other end of the cave, in which I will 
construct a dam that you can open and shut at plea- 
sure, and thereby save yourself infinite trouble in 
fetching water. But pray let me alone till it is 
finished :’—and he began to dig. ‘ Nonsense!’ said 
the Ghool, seizing the bag and filling it; ‘I will 
carry the water myself; and I advise you to leave 
off your canal, as you call it, and follow me, that you 
may eat your supper and go to sleep; you may 
finish this fine work, if you like it, to-morrow 
morning.’ 

« Ameen congrattlated himself on this escape, 
and was not slow in taking the advice of his host. 
After having eaten heartily of the supper that was 
prepared, he went to repose on a bed made of the 
richest coverlets and pillows, which were taken from 
the store-rooms of plundered goods. The Ghool, 
whose bed was also in the cave, had no sooner laid 
down than he fell into a sound sleep. The anxiety 
of Ameen’s mind prevented him from following his 
example: he rose gently, and having stuffed a long 
pillow into the middle of his bed, to make it appear 
as if he were still there, he retired to a concealed 
place in the cavern to watch the proceedings of the 
Ghool. The latter awoke a short time before day- 
light, and rising went, without making any noise, 
towards Ameen’s bed, where not observing the least 
stir, he was satisfied his guest was in a deep sleep ; 
so he took up one of his walking-sticks, which was in 
size like the trunk of a tree, and struck a terrible 
blow at what he supposed to be Ameen’s head. He 
smiled, not to hear a groan, thinking he had deprived 
him of life; but to make sure of his work, he re- 
peated the blow seven times. He then returned to 
rest, but had hardly settled himself to sleep, when 
Ameen, who had crept into the bed, raised his head 
ahove the clothes and exclaimed, ‘ Friend Ghool, 
what insect could it be that has disturbed me by its 
tapping? I counted the flap of its little wings seven 
times on the coverlet. These vermin are very an- 
noying, for though they cannot hurt a man, they dis- 
turb his rest ! 


“© The Ghool’s dismay, on hearing Ameen speak 
at all, was great; but that was increased to perfect 
fright when he heard him describe seven blows, any 
one of which would have felled an elephant, as seven 
flaps of an insect’s wing. There was no safety, he 
thought, near so wonderful a man; and he soon 
afterwards arose, and fled from the cave, leaving Is- 
fahanee its sole master. 


“When Ameen found his host gone, he was at no 
loss to conjecture the cause, and immediately began 
to survey the treasure with which he was surrounded, 
and to contrive means for removing them to his own 
home. 


“ « After examining the contents of the cave, and 
arming himself with a match-lock, which had be- 
longed to some victim of the Ghool, he proceeded to 
survey the road. He had, however, only gone a 
short distance, when he saw the Ghool returning 
with a large club in his hand, and accompanied by a 
fox. Ameen’s knowledge of the cunning animal 
instantly led him to suspect that it had undeceived 
his enemy, but his presence of mind did not forsake 
him. ‘Take that,’ said he to the fox, aiming a ball 
at him from his match-lock, and shooting him 
through the head; ‘take that for your not perform- 
ing my orders. That brute,’ said he, ‘ promised to 
bring me seven ghools, that I might chain them and 
bring them to Isfahan; and here he has only brought 
you, who are already my slave.’ So saying, he ad- 
vanced towards the Ghool; but the latter had al- 
ready taken to flight, and by the aid of his club 
bounded so rapidly over rocks and precipices, that he 
was soon out of sight. 

«* Ameen having marked well the path from the 
cavern to the road, went to the nearest town, and 
hired camels and mules to remove the property he 





had acquired. After making restitution to all who 
remained alive to prove their goods, he became, from 
what was unclaimed, a man of wealth ; all of which 
was owing to that wit and art which ever overcome 
brute strength and courage,” 


ie one 


LIVELY BANTER OF PREMATURE | 
MANLY AIRS. 


( From the Drama of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde.’) 


Apriana. But look! Is this—no, ’tis your bro- 

ther's page. 

Ciara. All hail to him! he is my daily sport. 
Of all things under heaven that make me merry, 
It makes me merriest to see a boy 
That wants to be a man. 

ADRIANA. His want fulfilled, 

He will not be the worse ; "tis well for them 
That have no faults but what they needs must have, 


Enter the Page. 
Ciara. How now, Sir Henry! whither away, 
brave knight ? 

Pace. I'm coming but to pay my duty here; 
The lady Adriana lets me come. 

Ciara. I wish thy master knew it. 

Pace. So he does ; 
He tells me to come too. 


Ciara. Alas, poor man ! 
Hath he no eyes ? 
Pacer. What mean you, mistress 
Clara? 
Ciara. Why when our pages steal away our 
loves, 


Tell gardeners to keep blackbirds. Look you here— 
Look on this drooping melancholy maid ; 
What hast thou done ? 


Pace. Who,—I? It was not I. 
Ciara. Who was it then? Well— “kissing 
goes by favour ;” 


So saith the proverb; truly, more’s the pity ! 
fet I commend your prudence, Adriana, 
For favouring this pure and pretty child, 
In place of that so rude and graceless monster 
That takes the nameof man. I'll Jearn from you; 
And if, when I have kissed my pug and parrot, 
I have the matter of a mouthful left, 
For fear of waste, that’s worse, Til spend them 
here. 
Pace. I would advise you to be more discreet. 
Crara. Soho! and wherefore? oh! so old you 
are! 
Full fifteen summers older than your beard, 
And that was born last week—before its time. 
I told you, Adriana, did I not, 
Of the untimely birth? It chanced o’ Wednesday, 
By reason of a fright he gave his chin, 
Making its innocent down to stand on end, 
With brandishing of a most superfiuous razor. 
Apriana. You told me no such tale; and if 
you had, “e 
I should not have believed you; for your tongue 
Was ever nimbler in the track of sport, 
Than fits for hunting in a leash with truth. 
Heed not her, Henry; she is full of slanders. 
Cxrara. Truth is an honest mastiff, thorough- 
bred ; 
I am a mongrel, coming of a cross 
’*Twixt cur and greyhound; so I snack and run. 
But is it slander to impute to folk 
More youthhead than they have? If so it be, 
How many a dame, that if to live and learn 
Were of one stock and bearing, should know better, 
Slanders herself? I said but he was young. 
Pace. I am almost as old as you. 
Ciara. I grant thee ; 
But we are women when boys are but boys. 
God gives us grace to ripen and grow wise 
Some two years earlier, I thank heaven for it ; 
We grow upon the sunny side o’ the wall. 
Pace. Methinks your wisdom grows o’ the 
windy side, 
And bears but little fruit. 
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Ciara. What! saucy grown! 
It bears more fruit than thou hast wit to steal, 
Or stomach to digest. Were I thy tutor 
To teach thee wisdom, and beheld such a store 
Of goodly fruitage, I should say to thee, 
“ Rob me this orchard.” Then would’st thou 
reply, 
“ Five feet three inches stand I in my shoes, 
And yet I cannot reach to pluck these plums, 
~ So loftily they flourish !” 


a 


SOUTHWELL, THE CATHOLIC POET. 


Rosert Sournwett was born in the year 1560 at St 
Faith’s, in Norfolk, and received his early education 
in the English College at Douay. At the age of six- 
teen, while residing iu Rome, he was admitted into the 
Society of Jesuits. In 1584, he returned as a mis- 
sionary priest, to his native country, but he appears to 
have been disheartened by the vainness of his attempts 
to stay the progress of the Reformation, ** living like 
a fore'gner, finding among strangers that which in his 
nearest blood he presumed not to seek.”” In England, 
notwithstanding, he continued to reside, labouring 
diligently and with sincerity, until the year 1592, when 
he was arrested on a charge of sedition, and committed 
to a dungeon, in the Tower, so noisome and filthy, that 
his father was induced, successfully, to petition Queen 
Elizabeth that ‘‘ his son being a gentleman, he might 
be treated as such.” He continued three years in 
prison, and, it is said, was ten several times put to the 
rack, At length, death appearing more easy and wel- 
come than such continued torture, he applied to the 
Lord Treasurer Cecil, that he might be brought to 
trial, The brutal answer of the Lord Treasurer is re- 
corded—*‘ If he was in such haste to be hanged, he 
should quickly have his desire.” On the 20th 
February, 1595, he was tried at Westminster on the 
charge of high treason, ‘‘ in that he, being a Popish 
Priest, born in the dominions of the crown of England, 
had come over thither from beyond sea, and had tarried 
there longer than three days without confirming and 
taking the oaths.” He was found guilty on his own 
confession, and was executed at Tyburn, according to 
the horrible practice of the age, on the day following 
his trial—meeting death, as the giver of a crown of 
martyrdom, with calmness and intrepidity ; and adding 
one to the long list of victims sacrificed to the inveterate 
and unchristian spirit which characterized the early 
stages of the Reformation. 

~The poems of Southwell are all upon sacred sub- 
jects; he was, undoubtedly, a sincere, fervent, and 
zealous believer in the faith he preached, and for 
which he suffered. The uncertainty of life, the hollow- 
ness of human pleasures, the consolations of religion, 
the anticipations of future glory,—such are the leading 
themes that filled his heart, and occupied his pen. 
There is an impassioned energy in his verse which 
shows that he was deeply in earnest—that he had 
devoted an enlarged mind to the spread of principles in 
which alone he trusted for salvation. If he wasa Papist 
and a Jesuit, he was also a man and a Christian; and 
though because of his ‘‘ much zeal,’’ during a season 
of strong excitement and general agitation, he was 
considered dangerous, and doomed to perish in the 
prime of life, his biozrapher must bear testimony to the 
holiness of his thoughts, the purity of his verse, and the 
kindliness and benigaity of his naturee— Book of Gems. 
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BOOKSTALLS OF THE METROPOLIS. 


[From the ‘Trialist,’ a ‘Series of attempts at 
Prose Composition by one of the Operative Class,’ 
now appearing in the Dover Chronicle. Under this 
modest title, the reader will be pleased to see an ex- 
tract so fitting for the Lonnon Journat, so very 
creditable to the abilities of the writer, and so plea- 
santly significant of the times. We regret we can- 
not give the whole of the article. It is written 
throughout in a spirit of manly good-nature, which 
feels for all, while it makes its own way. 


In the same number of the Dover Chronicle, are 
some verses by the same writer on a beautiful passage 
in a letter of Southey’s to Sir Egerton Brydges, and 
worthy of it. We shall extract them in a week or 
two. ] 


O, wert I recollect these journeyings, and the enjoy- 
ments of this pastime ; for this stealthy and flighty de- 
scription of reading cannot surely he called undergoing 
@ regular course of study! Now I was dipping into a 
first, or now into a fourth volume of the ‘ Tatler ;’ now 
into a third, or now into an eighth volume of the 
* Spectator.’ The ‘ Guardians’ generally went in pairs, 
nor know I how this came about: yet certain it is, I 
mostly found such was the case—the two, like faithful 
and wise married people, appearing evermore together. 


Sixpence was the coramon price for any of these odd 
volumes: and by the laying out of such occasional six- 
pences—as I could manage this sum either in silver 
or in pence—I made myself up at last a complete set 
of the lucubrations of the immortal Bickerstaff, and 
the no less distinguished Addison. The ‘ Guardians’ 
were not to be had so cheap ; I gave eighteen perce for 
those well wedded folk; thus I had fourteen books of 
good standard writing for seven shillings and sixpence ; 
some in pretty fair condition, and all very readable. 
What a library! Why they ran the whole length of the 
board I had begged from the carpenter's apprentice to 
put them on! And looking at them, how important I 
grew in my own estimation! Homer lad not such a 
bookcase! But how were these all gotten together ? 
Why, not without infinite pains, and infinite journey- 
ings, and infinite parsimony in gathering up,—and 
keeping when gathered up—the money. When I had 
a book-hunting day, a whole day, I mean, to myself— 
a holiday—such as I was treated with at Easter or 
Whitsuntide, or Bartholomew Fair, this was my course. 
I lived in Seething lane, Tower street. Immediately 
after breakfast I went first to my old acquaintances on 
the hill, turned thence, and got into Fenchurch street ; 
ran over two or three book-stands in that neighbour- 
hood, then passed across to the back of the Bank, 
whence I diverged down into those alleys which led 
into Moorfields; and this was a most fruitful locality, 
so much so that I scarcely ever reached its outlet with- 
out making some purchase (if I could). From Bell 
alley, I crossed into Long alley, and thence across 
into those other alleys that take into Worship street. 
I had now reached my limits in this latitude, 
so turned about and got into Chiswell street ; 
and here, and all the way into Smithfield, met with 
abundant stopping places. In Holborn I was again 
most fortunate, crossing over from one book-stand to 
the other up all the length of that tremendously long 
street, till my very legs ached again, and the soles of 
my feet warmed bitterly from their hard baffetings 
with the stones of the horse pavement. Approaching 
nearly the church of St Giles, I broke off my onward 
direction, and in Upper Compton street found a few 
capital spots; one of these was at the bottom in the 
angle of the Seven Dials. That man sold his books 
very cheap—but he is since gone; and in his absence, 
what has come about? Why, deadly gin palaces opening 
in every quarter, like so many painted Hells, to catch 
their prey. I have still surmised that these vicious 
establishments have been the sole cause of driving 
away my old friend, and if so, perdition be on them 
for this, as well as for all the other sins they have been 
the means of committing. Between the Dials and 
St Ann’s church, I remember, counting both sides of 
the way, about twenty resorts of mine. In Wardour 
street, corner of a passage, there was also another ex. 
cellent rendezvous, running round two long flat open 
windows, where one might stand reading till they conld 
read no longer for very shame. Some of the books here 
were tied with strings, and were hung about even over 
the stancels of the door, and in every other available 
place. Many asixpence this shop took from me. I 
think, at various times, I sifted out three of my ‘ Spec- 
tators ’there ; and this was no common honour,—three 
of the volumes I wanted in a single shop. Little Pul- 
teney street was now my next resoit, and in all the 
courts adjsining, where. lying beside old iron and 
old rags, many an important purchase might be made, 
It is always pleasant to buy from these sellers of all 
things—of rusty nails and dishonoured divinity. I 
once bought ‘Watts on the Mind’ for threepence at 
one of these stations; and that, too, without any 
higgling with the rough, surly-looking woman of the 
shop. The threepence was all she asked, and she had 
it, as may be conceived, without a single demur. 
After getting out of these purlieus I arrived in Little 
Windmill street, where there was scarcely anything to 
be done; but in Silver street, at o!d Carbie’s, who 
kept a mangle and a book-stal!, delectable bargains 
were to be had. He scarcely cared more for a 
* Junius’ than he did for an old ‘ Calendar;’ for as 
he bought books as rubbish, he sold them as such,— 
and therefore a shilling would get you a five shilling 
article at any time. 
* * * * 


Every picture-shop and book-shiop in all this way 
I have known,—have become as thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the names of all the ‘Just Pun. 
LisHeD” as the most ferudite book-dealer in the 
trade. And whata feast have I not found in those 
little choice selections which usually graced the 
lower part of the title pages! Bets from Pope, from 
Dryden, from Dr Johnson, from the olden Drama- 
tists, and from the every-subject-suiting Shakespeare, 
marvellous bits without end. A course of study of 
this kind is indeed of wonderful service to the young 
uneducated population of London; what they see so 
plentifully strewed about in the windows, gives them 
a zest for learning,—tips, as it were, the tongue with 
all the prime names in literature, and startles the 
mind into an activity which, perhaps, had never else 
bestowed a single thought on any useful topic. The 
Latin and Greek, and other foreign-tongued mottos, 
I could make nothing of, yet these, likewise, were 
not without their benefit. They taught me that, at 
some time or other in the world, there existed such 
men as Homer, as Aristotle, as Sophocles, as Pliny, 


as Cicero, as Horace, as Racine, as Voltaire, 

seau, and who not beside? In idea I ra by dasa 
something about each of these celebrated personages ; 
and wrong or right, still these visionary creations 
pleased me, and wrought me into a very exalted 
opinion of the importance of the Literary character, 
And, yet, I found out some truths—I discovered 
that ‘Homer was a blind poet, that Aristotle was 
what they call a philosopher, Cicero an orator 
Horace a satirist, and Voltaire a wit ; but how I ae. 
quired this knowledge is now past my power to say ; 
the impression, however, on my mind is, that I knew 
all these things distinctly ; though certain I am, that 
I could get at nothing of this information by an 
miraculous skill I possessed of decyphering these 
outlandish epigraphs. This matter, then, must be 
- or = of the human mind, to the 

ugald Stewarts and Mills of the 
other kindred spirits. a oe 


Tegg’s shop, the famous Thomas Tegg of Cheapsi 
I knew well. Often and often have eead hae = 
“only One and Sixpence,” and © only Two and Six. 
pence” advertisements of his window. The * Sorrows of 
Werter’ you might get there (and I so got it); anda 
handsome edition of * Pope's Essay on Man,’ and of 
*Goldsmith’s Poems,’ and ‘ Bacon’s Essays.’ He 
printed, too, * Nightingale’s Portraitures of Methodism, 
and of Catholicism,’ and * Evans’s History of all the 
Religious Denominations.’ And what a splendid 
fellow he was at an auction! At seven o'clock in the 
evening, in the back-room behind his shop, he was 
always to be seen, perked up behind a huge pile of 
books, and selling them off in quick succession, by the 
agency of his sparkling recommendations and happily 
conceived jokes. “ Only for 3s. 6d. this fine collection,” 
he would say ;** why, I began business with a less and 
a far more worthless stock.” And who, after hearing 
sucha tale, and had 3s. 9d. to spare in the world, but 
would instantly advance the additional threepence, and 
have the bargain knocked down to him ? Tegg has 
often cozened me out of a shilling—the lively-faced 
Tegg, with his quick hammer and the ready eye; nor 
do I now begrudge him the reward of his ability—* he 


is as welcome,” as they say in Irel y 
flowers of May.” y say in Ireland, “as the 
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APPALLING ACHIEVEMENT. 


(From Leitch Ritchie's ‘ Journey to St Petersburgh 
and Moscow,’ in Heath's ‘ Picturisque Annual’ for 
1836. 

Tue church of St Peter and St Paul is remarkable for 

its spire, the loftiestin St Petersburgh, * * * # 

An anecdote connected with this church, and not yet 

known, I believe, out of Russia, is too remarkable to 

be omitted. It places in a conspicuous point of view 
that spirit of almost absurd daring which I have already 
mentioned as one of the peculiarities of the national 
character ; and, in fact, the incident could not, I think, 
by possibility, have occurred in any other country. 
The spire, which rises— 
*¢ —. lofty, and light, and small,” 


and is properly represented in the engraving as fading 
away almost into a point in the sky, is, in reality, ter- 
minated by a globe of considerable dimensions, on 
which an angel stands, supporting a large cross. This 
angel, less respected by the weather than perhaps his 
holy character deserved, fell into disrepair; and some 
suspicions were evtertained that he designed revisiting, 
uninvoked, the surface of the earth. The affair caused 
some uneasiness, and the government at length became 
seriously perplexed. ‘To raise a scaffulding to such a 
height would have cost more money than all the angels. 
out of heaven were worth ; and meditating fruitlessly 
on these circumstances, without being able to resolve 
how to act, a considerable time was suffered to elapse. 

Among the crowd of gazers below who daily turned their 
eyes and their thoughts towards the angel, was a iniyik 
called Telouchkine. Tris man was a roofer of houscs 
(a slater, as he would be called in a country where 
slates were used), and his speculations by degrees 
assumed a more practical character than the idle won- 
ders and conjectures of the rest of the crowd, The 
spire was entirely covered with sheets of gilded copper, 
and presented a surface to the eye as smooth as if it had 
been one mass of burnished gold. But Telouchkine 
knew that it was not one mass of anything ; that the 
sheets of copper were not even uniformly closed upon 
each other ; and, above all, that there were large nails 
used to fasten them, which projected from the side of 
the spire. 

Having meditated upon these circumstances till his 
mind was made up, the miyik went to the government, 
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and offered to repair the angel, without scaffolding, 
and without assistance, on condition of being reason- 
ably paid for the time expended in the labour. The 
offer was accepted ; for it was made in Russia, and by 
a Russian. 

On the day fixed for the adventure, Telouchkine, pro- 
vided with nothing more than a coil of ropes, ascended 
the spire in the interior to the last window. Here 
he looked down at the concourse of people below, and 
up at the glittering ‘ needle,” as it is called, tapering 
far away above his head. But his heart did not fail 
him, and stepping gravely out upon the ledge of the 
window, he set about his task. 

He cut a portion of the cord in the form of two large 
stirrups, with a loop at each end. The upper loops he 
fastened upon two of the projecting nails above his 
head, and placed his foot in the others. Then digging 
the fingers of one hand into the interstices of the sheets 
of copper, he raised up one of his stirrups with the 
other hand, so as to make it catch a nail higher up. 
The same operation he performed on behalf of the other 
leg, and so on alternately, And thus he climbed, nail 
by nail, step by step, stirrup by stirrup, till his starting- 
post was undistinguishable from the golden surface, and 
the spire had dwindled, and dwindled, and dwindled 
in his embrace, till he could clasp it all round. 

So far, so well. But he had now reached the ball 
—a globe of between nine and ten feet in circum- 
ference. The angel the object of his visit, was above 
this ball, and even concealed from his view by its 
smooth, round, and glittering expanse. Only fancy 
the wretch at that moment, turning up his grave eyes, 
and graver beard, to an obstacle that seemed to defy 
the daring and ingenuity of man. 


But Telouchkine was not dismayed. He was pre-. 


pared for the difficulty ; and the means by which he 
essayed to surmount it exhibited the same prodigious 
simplicity as the rest of the feat. 

Suspending himself in his stirrups, he girded the 
needle with a cord, the ends of which he fastened 
round his waist ; and, so supported, he leaned gradually 
back, till the soles of his feet were planted against the 


spire. In this position he threw, by a strong effort, a 
coil of cord over the ball; andso coolly and accu- 
rately was the aim taken, that at the first trial it fell 
in the required direction, and he aw the end hang 
down on the opposite side. 


To draw himself up in his original position, to fasten 
the cord firmly round the globe, and with the assistance 
of this auxiliary to climb to the summit, were now an 
easy part of his task; and in a few minutes more 
Telouchkine stood by the side of the angel, and lis- 
tened to the shout that burst like sudden thunder from 
the concourse below, yet came to his ear only like a 
faint and hollow murmur. 


The cord, which he had an opportunity of fastening 
properly, enabled him to descend with comparative 
facility; and the next day he carried up with hima 
ladder of ropes, by means of which he found it easy to 
effect the necessary repairs. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 


NO, XCVI.—THE MOTHER ACCORDED WITH AND MADE 
MISERABLE, 


{From Mr Leitch Ritchie’s ‘Journey to St Peters- 
burgh and Moscow,’ in Heath's ‘ Picturesque Annual’ 
for 1836,—a volume of genuine amusement and infor- 
mation. ] 


I was invited to the consecration of a church eighty or 
ninety versts distant (from Moscow), and the lady who 
did me the favour, was even kind enough to send 
horses for me ; but in consequence of some unfortunate 
equivoque, I had otherwise disposed of myself. I 
regretted this much, for the circumstances had in them 
nota little of the strange and romantic. 


The lady was born Countess Orloff, and is a neice 
of the famous Prince Gregory Orloff, who is supposed to 
have been privately married to the Empress Catherine II. 
She married, contrary to the wish of her family, a 
nobleman of rank inferior to her own, by whom she 
had one child, a son. This boy grew up everything 
that a parent could wist. Brave, handsome, generous, 
of the highest blood of the country, and the heir of im- 
mense wealth, he was beloved or flattered by all, but 
he was the idol of his mother. 


In due time the young man loved; but the lady, 
although the daughter of a nobleman high in the army, 
was not considered a match for him. The mother, 
whose maternal pride and ambition were thus menaced, 
was thrown into consternation. She begged, prayed, 
threatened—all in vain: the youth was firm, She 
at length yielded: for he was her son, her only child, 
the one being in whom her hopes, her affections, her 
life were centred. 


But during the straggle, his determination nau 
survived his constancy. His mother’s tears, expostula- 
tions, and reasoning, — perhaps his more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the object of his attachment—perbaps 
even the jeers of his comrades, who laughed at her name 
Prescovia, so vulgar in Russia—perhaps all together 
had conspired to change his heart. At any rate, the 
difficulties in the way of the match were no sooner 
removed, than he declared suddenly that it was not his 
intention to marry. 


The young lady had three brothers, and the conse- 
quence may be foreseen. ‘They declared that he must 
either marry their sister, or fight them all three, one 
after another. This only served to relieve his heart, 
and to ennoble his cause. He met the eldest brother ; 
they fought near St Petersburg—and were both killed = 
the unhappy youth crying with his last breath, ‘* My 
poor mother !” 


This was ten years agoe Since that period the 
mother has devoted her life to mourning. A church 
is now rising on the spot where her son fell; and 
another, at her own house at Otrada, to the consecra- 
tion of which I was invited, has been completed. 
In the vaults of the monastery of Novospaskoi a splen- 
did monument has been erected to his memory, where 
the commemorative service is performed by the monks 
four times a week, and where alamp is kept perpetu- 
ally burning beside the tomb. When going to pray 
there herself, his favourite horse accompanies her, and 
on their return she feeds the animal with white bread 
with her own hands. At the anniversary of the fatal 
duel, she shuts herself up from the world for some 
weeks, with the portrait, clothes, &c, of her dead 
son arranged before her. She loads every one with 
gifts and charities who chooses to claim acquaintance 
with him, however slight. To this hour she 1s in deep 
mourning. 


re 


— A wise man is ever ready to acknowledge that 
he owes the better half of that title to good conversa- 
tion. Whichcote. 





BROWNING'S PARACELSUS. 


Paracelsus; by Robert Browning. 8vo. London: 

1835. Pp. 216. 6s. 
Tue enjoying perusal of such a production as the 
present, does not leave the mind in the fittest state 
for the sober work of criticism—its weighing and 
balancing of merits and defects, its steady-handed 
application of the line and the plummet, its taking 
of heights and angles with the quadrant, its measur- 
ing out of beauty and sublimity, as a pedlar does his 
tape, by the ell and the thumb-nail. One would 
rather in such a case, like Wordsworth’s poet, be 
merely 

an idler in the land ; 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand— 

If, indeed, to enjoy is not after all most deeply and 
really to understand—is not, at least, the end to which 
to understand is but a means, and which, being at- 
tained independently, makes that means superfluous. 

Some questions may be raised as to points in 
the execution of Mr Browning’s poem, but there can 
be none as to the high poetic power displayed in it. 
There are, as it appears to us, some marks of haste 
in the composition, and we should have been better 
pleased with the absence both of the statement in 
the preface, that the poem had not been imagined six 
months before its publication, and of any ground for 
making such a statement; for we cannot doubt that 
the same genius which, in the space of time men- 
tioned, produced the work as it now appears, would 
not have spent six months longer in brooding over 
its conceptions and their first rapid embodiment, 
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without making the finished whole something still 
finer than it is. Even Milton, who tells us how 
freely the stream of his thoughts and words flowed 
in the act of composition, intimates at the same time, 
that he did not adventure upon his mighty theme, 
till much meditation had unrolled it before him 
in its whole extent: 


If answerable style I can obtain, 

Of my celestial patroness, who deigns 

Her nightly visitation unimplored, 

And dictates to me slumbering; or inspires 
Easy my unpremeditated verse ; 

Since first this subject for heroic song 

Pleased me long choosing, and beginning late. 


Even for the sake of retouching, and raising to the 
highest perfection to which it might have been found 
possible to carry it, the mere outward expression of 
the poetry, we could have wished that the publica- 
tion had been somewhat less precipitate. Words, and 
the music of verse, are to poetry more than even the 
body is to the soul—for that seems to be only a mate- 
rial tenement, intended to serve for a time as a 
lodging, perhaps rather as a prison, to the spiritual 
essence it holds within it. But the words and the 
music of poetry grow out of the poetry which 
they express; they are not only its manifestation and 
exposition, but its produce and blossoming. As, 
however, in our gardens, even the fairest flowers 
require tending and training to bring out and shew 
forth all their beauty—care and pains each drooping 
head or straying tendril to 

‘ Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind,” — 
so here, also, does the tangled wildness of nature de- 


mand the hand of art rightly to guide and distribute 
its luxuriance, and to dispose it into those forms 
which are best suited for delighting and winning us, 
and conveying into our hearts the full meaning and 
unimpaired power of the poetry. There must, it is 
obvious from the very nature of the thing, be always 
much that is purely artificial in the composition of 
written and rhythmical poetry; there is no natural 
connection between a beautiful thought and the words 
by which it is most adequately expressed ; still less 
will the thought, while running into words, always 
at the same time flow at once, and of its own accord, 
into words of a particular measure and music. As 
well might it be expected that the hard marble, 
instead of being brought slowly to realize the con- 
ceptions of the ‘sculptor by a laborious process of 
chiselling, should literally warm into life under his 
touch —or that the work of the painter, in like man- 
ner, should be finished as soon as he has fully formed 
in his mind the design of what he would bring out 
from the breathing canvas. It may, indeed, be 
doubted if it has ever been given to the most 
gifted imagination, perfectly to possess the idea 
of any considerable creation in any one of the 
Fine Arts before it has been made sensible through 
its appropriate medium. But if this has ever hap- 
pened in the case of an architectural design, where 
the relations to be contemplated have an almost 
mathematical simplicity and precision, ‘or in that of 
a piece of music, where the expression is so instanta- 
neously the offspring of the feeling, that the one can 
hardly be distinguished from the other, we question 
very much if it has ever taken place in the case 
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either of a great work of sculpture or of the pencil, 
where, although the embodiment is merely material, 
as in architecture, the forms yet admit of being 
infinitely varied;—and we are quite sure that it 
never has in poetry, where, besides the consummate 
artifice demanded for such a selection and colloca- 
tion of words as shall produce at the same time both 
a certain meaning and a certain music,—these 
words, from the suggestive life that is in every sylla- 
ble of each of them, are at once, of all instruments 
of expression, the most richly endowed and the most 
difficult to wield, and where likewise a variety of 
forms. as great as is found in sculpture or in paint- 
ing, is united to a comprehensiveness vastly beyond 
what belongs to either. So complex a production as 
a poem of any length from all these causes neces- 
sarily is, does not, it isevident, admit of being 
either premeditated by any mind, except in the 
shape of a very vague ‘outline, before being actually 
embodied in words, or of being so embodied in an 
adequate manner without great elaboration. 


In its chief constituent qualities Mr Browning's 
style and manner of writing is, like that of every 
man of cultivated powers, a sufficiently true repre- 
sentative of his manner of thinking; even its pecu- 
liarities, whether they might, in the abstract, be 
accounted commendable, or the reverse, must be held 
to be indispensable to its perfection, because they are 
a reflection of mental habits which have contributed to 
make his poetry what it is. We de not therefore object 
generally to his long and often somewhat intricately 
involved sentences, or to forms of phraseology and 
construction, of occasional occurrence, which are apt 
for a moment to perplex or startle on the first read- 
ing, or to any other deviations of a similar kind 
from ordinary usage or the beaten highway pre- 
scribed by our books of authority in grammar, 
rhetoric, and prosody, in so far as such unusual forms 
are the natural and unaffected product of the writer's 
genius, working its purposes in its own way. Such 
distinctive characteristics, when we have become 
familiar with them, and they have lost any 
slight repulsiveness with which they may have 
at first acted upon us, even acquire a power of en- 
hancing the pleasure we receive from a composition 
otherwise eminently beautiful, and of rivetting our 
love for it. We do not doubt that there are, in 
* Paradise Lost’ for instance, many peculiar forms 
of phraseology which the national ear has now 
learned not only to tolerate but to admire, but which 
must have surprised more than they pleased the 
first readers of the poem; and even some cadences 
of the divine verse which now linger in all memories 
and all hearts, but which those who first endeavoured 
to catch their music probably deemed forced and 
dissonant. But in these cases we must suppose that 
true art has really been present and at work, al- 
though (nothing uncommon or wonderful) the effect 
may have been too new and too exquisite to be all at 
once understood and appreciated. The result will 
be very different where the peculiarity is not a real 
excellence, but a mere trick or whim. Then the 
disapproval which it may expect to meet with when 
the blinding influences of novelty operate no longer, 
—the condemnatory and decisive verdiet of pos- 
terity—will be still more severe than that which may 
have been at first passed upon it. It may then 
operate as powerfully to scare away the regards or 
men from the genuine beauties with which it may 
happen to be associated, as it would help in the other 
case to attract and fix their admiration. 


Mr Browning, like every writer who aims at an 
original style, would do well to keep these conside- 
rations in mind, and to beware of being seduced, 
while seeking to produce new and bold effects, into 
either slovenliness or affectation. We think there 
is in the present poem a slight degree occasionally 
of both the one and the other; and to many readers 
it will probably appear that there is a great deal of 
both. There is much both in the’ diction and the 
versification which has a harsh, awkward, and disap- 
pointing effect at first; but this, in by far the 
greater part, arises merely fromthe poem not being 
cast in a common mould, or formed so much as most 





new poems are upon the ordinary"models. Itis not a 
mere additional variation of the old air; and it can- 
not therefore be read off-hand so readily and 
smoothly as the generality of the poetical produc- 
tions of the day. There is a hidden soul in its 
harmony which must be first unwound—a retiring 
grace in its unwonted forms of phraseology which 
must be won before the poetry can be rightly en- 
joyed or understood. The reader of such a work 
has his effort to make, as well as the writer has had 
his—his powers of apprehension, as the other has had 
his powers of production, to keep on the stretch. 
Ever and anon he may conceive himself addressed in 
the words of the author of another recent eminently 
successful poetical attempt,—the drama of ‘ Peter 
Van Artevelde '— 


Here rest thee, reader sage ; 
Pause here, and trim thine intellectual jight, 
Which more than mine must make my meanings 
bright. 


The lines of the present pcem must also be traced 
with the aid‘of: other light than that reflected from 
sun or lamp. 

The work, although it appears in a dramatic form, 
is, as the author intimates in his preface, neither a 
drama nor a dramatic poem. It is an attempt, as 
he expresses it, “to reverse the method usually 
adopted by writers, whose aim it is to set forth any 
phenomenon of the mind or the passions, by the ope- 
ration of persons and events.” « Instead of having 
recourse,” he adds, “to an external machinery of 
incidents to create and evolve the crisis I desire to 
produce, I have ventured to display somewhat mi- 
nutely the mood itself, in its rise and progress, and 
have suffered the agency by which it is influenced 
and determined, to be generally discernible in its effects 
alone, and subordinate throughout, if not altogether 
excluded.” With these views, an imaginary charac- 
ter, and to a large extent also an imaginary history, 
are bestowed upon the famous empiric of the six- 
teenth century, Philippus Aureolus ‘Theophrastus 
Bombastus ab Hohenheim, or, as he called himself, 
Paracelsus,—a sort of translation, we suppose, of 
Hohenheim, which, by the way, we take to be his 
family name, and not, as Mr Browning conjectures, 
another name for Einsiedeln, the place of his birth in 
the Canton of Schweitz, in Switzerland. The narra- 
tive, or rather the development of the story, is carried 
on by means of a series of dialogues between Para 
celsus and the other persons introduced, who are only 
three in number, namely, Festus, and Michal, the bee 
trothed, afterwards the wife, of Festus, the friends of 
his youth and early manhood, and a mad poet, to 
whom is given the affected and misformed name of 
Aprile, which, as well as we can gather from the 
verse, the author seems to intend that we should 
pronounce in three syllables, with the accent on the 
second. We mention this, because the name Au- 
reole, by which Paracelsus himself is generally 
addressed, is, on the contrary, used without the ter- 
minative e being accounted a separate syllable. It 
would have been better to have retrenched that vowel 
altogether; and as for the other contrivance for a 
man’s name, it is abominable. 

The first scene is entitled “ Paracetsus Asrires,” 
and represents him conversing, in the year 1507, in a 
garden in the environs of Wiirzburg, with Festus 
and Michal. At this time, according to his real 
history, Paracelsus was only a boy of fourteen; but 
the strain in which he here speaks, and still more per- 
haps the sentiments, approaching to wonder and 
reverence, with which he seems to be already regarded 
by his two gentle friends, would better suit a date of 
life a few years more advanced. He has been resid- 
ing, for sometime, in “this sequestered nest,” the 
home of Festus and his Micha! ; but this quiet life, 
bounded within a garden, does not long satisfy 
the airy visionary, whose mounting spirit pants 
for a scene on which to perform its part wide as 
the world itself; and filled with his dreams, and a 
vague confidence in his powers and destiny, he pro- 
poses to set out on the morrow, he knows not whither, 
to seek and to accomplish he as little knows what. 
Great beauty, however, is thrown over the unselfish 


nature of the sanguine and uplifted youth ; and mose 
eloquent, and full of gentleness withal, are his words 
of fire. While they talk together of their parting, 
Michal weeps, and can only respond to the crowd of 
glowing fancies with which he would colour and 
gild the sad prospect of the coming change, by a few 
simple words born of thoughts of the past and 
gone :— 


“In truth we have lived carelessly and well!” 
To whick he answers eagerly :— 


And shall, my perfect pair—each, trust me, born 
For the other—nay, your very hair, when mixed, 
Is of one hue. For where beside this nook 
Shall you two walk, when I am far away, 

And wish me prosperous fortune ? 


Festus, in a long and anxious controversy, after- 
wards strives to win him from his purpose ; but every 
appeal is parried and repelled by the resolved en- 
thusiast. “ What shall I say?” he at last breaks 
forth— 


, What shall I say ? 
Festus, from childhood I have been possess'd 
By a fire—by « true fire, or faint or fierce, 
As from without some master, so it seem’d, 
Repress'd or urged its current: this but ill 
Expresses what I would convey—but rather 
I will believe an angel ruled me thus, 
Than that my soul’s own workings, own high nature, 
So became manifest. I knew not then 
What whisper'd in the evening, and spoke out 
At midnight. If some mortal, born too soon, 
Were laid away in some great trance—the ages 
Coming and going all the while—until 
His true time's advent, and could then record 
The words they spoke who kept watch by his bed, 
Then I might tell more of the breath so light 
Upon my eye-lids, and the fingers light 
Among my hair. Youth is confused; yet never 
So dull was I but when that spirit pass’d 
I turn'd to him, scarce consciously, as turns 
A water-snake when fairies cross his sleep : 
And having this within me and about me 
When Einsiedeln, its hills, and lakes, and plains 
Confined me—what oppressive joy was mine 
When life grew plain, and I firstview’d the throng'd, 
The ever-moving concourse of mankind ! 
Believe that ere I join’d them—ere I knew 
The purpose of the pageant, or the place 
Consign’d to me within its ranks—while yet 
Wonder was freshest, and delight most pure— 
*Twas then that least supportable appear‘d 
A station with the brightest of the crowd ; 
A portion with the proudest of them all! 
And from the tumult in my breast, this only 
Could I co!lect—that I must thenceforth die, 
Or elevate myself far, far above 
The gorgeous spectacle ; what seem'd a longing 
To trample on yet save mankind at once— 
To make some unexampled sacrifice 
In their behalf—to wring some wondrous good 
From heaven or earth for them—to perish, winning 
Eternal weal in the act; as who should dare 
Pluck out the angry thunder from its cloud, 
That, all its gather’d flame discharged on him, 
No storm might threaten summer’s azure weather— 
Yet never to be mix’d with them so much 
As to have part even in my own work—share 
In my own largess. Once the feat achieved, 
I would withdraw from their officious praise, 
Would gently put aside their profuse thanks, 
Like some knight traversing a wilderness, 
Who, on his way, may chance to free a tribe 
Of desert-people from their dragon-foe ; 
When all the swarthy race press round to kiss 
His feet, and choose him for their king, and yield 
Their poor tents, pitch’d among the sand-hills, for 
His realm ; and he points, smiling, to his scarf, 
Heavy with rivel’d gold—his burgonet, 
Gay set with twinkling stones—and to the east, 
Where these must be display'd. 


The subsequent course of the conversation unfolds 
two further points in the present creed of the ardent 
adventurer, which are necessary to be remembered 
in accompanying the progress of his history. “ Vex 
him.no further, Festus,” says the more trusting and 
sympathizing Michal, “it isso!” But Festus, not 
yet convinced, nor to be drawn from his aim, 
rejoins :— 

This would hold 

Were it the trackless air, and not a path 

Inviting you, distinct with footprints yet 

Of many a mighty spirit ;zo: e that way. 

—— At least accept the lignt they lend. 


To this the aspiring boy, in his untried strength, 
feeling no weakness, replies with utter scorn :— 
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Their light! the sum of all is briefly this ; 
They labour’d afier their own fashion ; the fruits 
Are best seen in a dark and groaning earth, 
Given over to a blind and endless strife 
With evils their best lore cannot abate. 

No; I reject and spurn them utterly, 

And all they teach. Shall I still sit beside 
Their dry wells, with white lips and filmed eye, 
While in the distance heaven is blue above 
Mountains where sleep the unsunn’d tarns ? 


Afterwards, to an exclamation of Michal’s— 


Then Aureole is God’s commissary ! he shall 
Be great and grand—and all for us ! 


He quickly interposes :— 


No, sweet ! 
Not great or grand. If I can serve mankind, 
Tis well; but there our intercourse must end : 
T never will be served by those I serve. 


On which Festus addresses him :— 


Look well to this ; here is a plague-spot, veil it, 
Disguise it, how you will: ‘tis true, you utter 
This scorn while by our side and loving us. 

Tis but a spot as yet; but it will break 

Into a hideous blotch if overlooked. 

How can that course be safe, which from the first 
Produces carelessness to human love ? 

Had I been chosen like you, 

I should encircle me with love—-should raise 

A rampart of kind wishes. 





Another long speech of Paracelsus, which winds 
up the argument, is again rich at once in poetic 
beauty and in sudden flashes and half-revelations 
from the far places of thought. We can only give a 
small part of it :— 


Watch narrowly 
The demonstration of a truth, its birth, 
And you shall trace the effluence to its spring 
And source within us, where broods radiance vast, 
To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 
Shall favour: chance—for hitherto, 
Even as we know not how those beams are born, 
As little know we what unlocks their lair ; 
For men have oft grown old among their books 
And died, case-harden’d in their ignorance, 
Whose careless youth had promised what long years 
Of unremitted labour ne’er perform’d : 
While, contrary, it has chanced some idle day, 
To autumn loiterers just as fancy-free 
As the midges in the sun, has oft brought forth 
A truth—produced mysteriously as cape 
Of cloud grown out of the invisible mist. 
Hence, may not truth be lodged alike in all, 
The lowest as the highest ? some slight film 
The interposing bar which binds a soul ? 
Some film removed the happy outlet whence 
It issues proudly ? 


* * * > 
One man shall crawl 
Through life, surrounded with all stirring things, 
Unmoved—and he goes mad ; and from the wreck 
Of what he was, by his wild talk alone, 
You first collect how great a spirit he hid. 


The close of this harangue, and of the scene, is as 


follows :— 
But life 
Shall yet be crown’d : twine amaranth ! I am priest! 
And all for yielding with a lively spirit 
A poor existence—parting with a youth 
Like theirs who squander every energy 
Convertible to good on painted toys, 
Breath-bubbles, gilded dust! And though I spurn 
All adventitious aims, from empty praise 
To love’s award, yet whoso deems such helps 
Important, and concerns himself for me 
May know even these will follow with the rest— 
As in the steady rolling Mayne, asleep 
Yonder, is mingled and involved a mass 
Of schistous particles of ore. And even 
My own affections,—laid to rest awhile— 
Wiil waken purified, subdued alone 
By all I have achieved ; till then—till then .. . 
Ah! the time-wiling loitering of a page 
Through bower and over lawn, ’till eve shall bring 
The stately lady’s presence whom he loves 
The broken sleep of the fisher whose rough coat 
Enwraps the queenly pearl—these are faint types ! 
See, see, they look on me—lI triumph now ! 
Tell me, Festus, Michal, but one thing—I have told 
All T shall e’er disclose to mortal . . . now, 
Do you believe I shall accomplish this ? 
Fest. I do believe! 


Micu. And I, dear Aureote! 
oe words shall never fade from out my 
rain. 


’Tis earnest of the end—shall never fade ! 

Are there not, Festus, are there not, dear Michal, 
Two points in the adventure of the diver : 
One—when a beggar he prepares to plunge ? 
One—when a prince he rises with bis pearl ? 
Festus, I plunge! 


The date of the second part of the poem, which 
is entitled “ Paracetsus Atrarns,” is 1521, and the 
scene is described as ‘* The house of the Greek,” at 
Constantinople. It opens with a soliloquy of Para- 
celsus, the commencement of which is, we think, ex- 
quisitely beautiful :— 


Over the waters in the vapourest west 

The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold 
Behind the arm of the city, which between, 
Athwart the splendour, black and crooked runs 
Like a Turk verse along a scimetar. 


He then rapidly glances over his past history since 
he began his wanderings—and sums up the detail in 
the conclusion, that he has, after all his aspirations 
and strivings, actually accomplished nothing :— 


A few blurred characters suffice to note 
A stranger wander’d long in many lands, 
And reap'd the fruit he coveted in a few 
Discoveries, as appended here and there, 
The fragmentary produce of those toils, 
In adim heap, fact and surmise together 
Confusedly mass’d, as when acquired. 


““ Now,” he then exclaims, “I can go no farther ;"— 
* * € * * 


But here I pause: the old Greek’s prophecy 
Ts like to turn out true—I shall not quit 
His chamber till I know what I desire. 


He afterwards adds:— 


Let me weep 
My youth and its brave hopes, all dead and gone, 
In tears which burn. Would I were sure to win 
Some startling secret in their stead! a tincture 
OF force to flush oldage with youth, or breed 
Gold, or imprison moonbeams till they change 
To opal shafis! only that, hurling it 
Indignant back, I might convince myself 
My aims remain’d supreme and pure as ever ! 


At length Aprile enters, his voice, singing some 
sad, wild lines, having been first heard from within. 
Paracelsus takes him at first for a spirit whom his 
spells have raised. After a while, discovering his 
error—and remarking— 


Ah, ’tis some moon-struck creature, after all ! 
Such fond fools as are like to haunt this den, — 


he charges him, 
“ Tell me what thou would’st be, and what I am.” 


As.to Know is the grand aspiration of Paracelsus, 
so to Love (which he has hitherto scorned) is that of 
Aprile :—* I,” answers the crazed voluptuary—. 


I would love infinitely, and be loved. 

First : I would carve in stone, or cast in brass, 
The forms of earth. Noancient hunter lifted 
Up to the gods by his renown; no nymph 
Supposed the sweet soul of a woodland tree, 
Or sapphirine spirit of a twilight star, 

Should be too hard for me; no shepherd-king, 
Regal for his white locks ; no youth who stands 
Silent and very calm amid the throng, 

His right hand ever hid beneath his robe 

Until the tyrant pass ; no law-giver; 

No swan-soft woman, rubb'd with lucid oils, 
Given by a god for love of her—too hard. 


Having next created by all the magic of blended 
and contrasted colours, a world of splendour for these 
shapes, “fit to sustain their beauty and their strength,” 
«“T would,” he goes on,— 


I would throw down the pencil as the chisel, 
And I would speak: nothought which ever stirr’d 
A human breast should be untold ; all passions, 
All soft emotions, from the turbulent stir 

Within a heart fed with desires like mine— 

To the last comfort, shutting the tired lids 

Of him who sleeps the sultry noon away 
Beneath the tent-tree by the way-side well: 
And this in language as the need should be, 
Now pour’d at once forth in a burning flow, 
Now piled up in a grand array of words. 

This done, to perfect and consummate all, 

Even as a luminous haze links star to star, 

I would supply all chasms with music, breathing 
Mysterious motions of the soul, no way 

To be defined save in strange melodies. 


The devotee of passion has also his dreams of soar- 
ing enterprise. Could he carry away some fragment 
of beauty from the home of his imagination— 

Some trifle little heeded there, but Aere 

The one perfection of the place— 
“ how gladly,” he exclaims, “ would I enshrine the 
relic—to let my followers know what such things 


are!” And then follows a passage of eminent 
beauty :— 


I would adventure nobly for their sakes : 

When nights were still, and still the moaning sea, 

And far away I could descry the land 

Whence I departed, whither I return, 

I would dispart the waves, and stand once more 

At home, and load my bark, and hasten back, 

And fling my gains to them. worthless or true. 

‘* Friends,” I wou!d say, ‘+1 went far, far for them, 

Past the high rocks the haunt of doves, the mounds 

Of red earth from whose sides strange trees grow 
out. 

Past tracts of milk- white minute blinding sand, 

Till, by a mighty moon, I tremblingly 

Gather'd these magic herbs, berry and bud, 

In haste—not pausing t> reject the weeds, 

But happy plucking them at any price. 

To me, who have seen them bloom in their own soil, 

They are scarce lovely: plait and wear them you! 

And — from what they are the springs that fed 
them, 

The stars that sparkled o’er them, night by night, 

The snakes that travell’d far to sip their dew !” 


Much further discourse passes between them ; till 
at last Paracelsus exclaims :— 


Merciful God, forgive us both ! 
We wake at length from weary dreams; but both 
Have slept in fairy-land. Though dark and drear 
Appears the world before us, we no less 
Wake with our wrists and ancles jewell’d still. 
I, too, have sought to kNow asthou to Love— 
Excluding love as thou refused’st knowledge. 
Still thou hast beauty, and I power. 


“T wave attainep,” he adds, while they bid each 
other adieu, “and now I may depart.” 


By the year 1526, the date of the third scene, 
Paracelsus has, on the recommendation of the 
Divinity Professor Oecolampadius, been called to 
fill the chair of physic and surgery at the University 
of Basil, where, however, a short space of brilliant 
popularity, obtained by the magnificent promises 
with which he had commeneed his course of lectures, 
is succeeded by contempt and desertion, as the vanity 
of his pretensions becomes manifest. It is now that 
he receives a visit from his old friend Festus, the first 
time they had met since they parted nearly twenty 
years before. Festus, who has heard only of his 
glory, and who in the simplicity of his unambitious 
nature, has come to congratulate him on having at 
length attained the end and fulfilment of all his 
hopes, will scarcely be kept away by any inquiries 
after his own fortunes, or recurrence to the past, 
from this hateful theme. At last the proud, and still 
noble spirit of the discomfited charlatan is wrung to 
make, point by point, confession of all his humiliation. 
But the shattered state in which the whole moral 
frame of his friend has evidently been left by the 
crisis he has gone through—his brief, giddy elevation, 
as well as his crushing fall—is that which most over- 
powers poor Festus. We can give only the solemn 
and touching close of the deeply interesting scene :—— 


Fest. Hark! 

Par. ’T is the melancholy wind astir 
Within the trees ; the embers too are grey, 

Morn must be near. 

Fest. Best ope the casement: see 
The night, late strewn with clouds and flying stars, 
Is blank and motionless: how peaceful sleep 
The tree-tops all together! like an asp 
The wind shps whispering from bough to bough. 

Par. Ay; you would gaze on a wind-shaken tree 
By the hour, nor count time lost. 


Fest. So you shall gaze: 
Those happy times will come again ... 
Par. Gone! gone! 


Those pleasant times! Does not the moaning wind 
Seem to bewail that we have gaiu’d such gains 
And barter’d sleep for them ? 

Fest. It is our trust 
That there is yet another world to mend 
All error and mischance.... 

Par. Another world! 
And why this world, this common world, to be 
A make-shift, a mere foil, how fair soever, 

To some fine life tocome ? Man must be fed 
With angel’s food, forsooth; and some few traces 
Of a diviner nature which look out 

Through his corporeal baseness warrant him 

In a supreme contempt for all provision 

For his inferior tastes—some straggling marks 
Which constitute his essence, just as truly 

As here and there a gem would constitute 

The rock, their barren bed, a diamond. 
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But were it so—were man all mind—the station 

He gains is tittle enviable. From God 

Down to the lowest spirit miuistrant 

Intelligence exists which casts our mind 

Ioto immeasurable shade. No, no: 

Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity ; 
These are its sign, and note, and character ; 

And these I have lost! gone; shut from me for ever, 
Like a dead friend, safe from unkindness more ! 

See morn at length, The heavy darkness seems 
Diluted ; grey and clear without the stars ; 

The shrubs bestir and rouse themselves, as though 
Some snake th .t weighed them down all night let go 
His hold ; and from the east, fuller and fuller 

Day, like a mighty river, flowing in ; 

But clouded, wintry, desolate, and cold : 

Yet see how that broad, prickly, star-shaped plant, 
Half down in the crevice, spreads its woolly leaves, 
All thick and glistering with diamond dew, 

And you depart for Einsiedeln this day : 

And we have spent all night in talk like this! 
If you would have me better for your love 

Revert no more to these sad themes. 

Fesr. One favour, 
And I have done, I leave you, deeply moved ; 
Unwilling to have fared so well, the while 
My friend has changed so sorely : if this mood 
Shall pass away —if light once more arise 
Where all is darkness now—if you see fit 
To hope, and trust again, and strive again ; 

You will remember—not our love alone— 

But that my faith in God's desire that man{ 
Should trust on his support, as I must think 
You trusted, is obscured and dim through you ; 
For you are thus, and this is no reward: 

Will you not call me to your side, dear Aureole ? 


© But from the earth on which he is thus thrown, 
Paracelsus, as it were beginning life anew, and 
throwing behind him the very memory of all that has 
been, once more aspires. In the fourth scene, he 
and Festus meet again in a house at Colmar, in 
Alsatia. It is now the year 1528, and the professor 
has fled from Basil, and left the scoffers to enjoy 
their wonder and triumph unrestrained. The change 
that has meanwhile come over his character may be 
partly gathered from some of his words addressed to 
John Oporinus, his secretary :— 


Yet we live, as one may say, 

Just as though Liechtenfels had never set 

So true a value on his sorry carcass, 

And learned Piitten had not frowned us dumb. 
We live; and shall as surely start to-morrow 
For Nuremberg, as we drink speedy scathe 

To Basil in this mantling wine, suffused 

With a delicate blush—no fainter tinge is born 
I’ the shut heart of a bud; pledge me, good John,— 
* Basil, a hot plague ravage it, and Piitter 
Oppose the plague.” 





He has, however, ‘sent for Festus, to tell him all 
that has befallen him. ‘“ How kind,” he now ex- 
claims, turning to him,— 


How very kind, my first, best, only friend! 

Why, this looks like fidelity. Embrace me: 

Not a hair silver'd yet! Right: you shall live 

THI T am worth your love; you shall be proud, 

And I—but time will show. Did you not wonder ? 

I sent to you because our compact weigh'd: 

Upon my conscience—(you recall the night 

At Basil, which the gods confound)—because 

Once more Laspire! And you arehere! All this 
_ Is strange, and strange my message. 

Fesr. I confess, 
So strange that I must think your messenger 
Has mingled his own fancies with the words 
Purporting to be yours. 

Par. He said no more, 
*Tis probable, than the precious folks I leave 
Have said more roughly fifty-fold. Alack, 

’T is true: poor Paracelsus is exposed 

At last: a most egregious quack is he; 

And those he overreach’d must spit their hate 
On one who, utterly beneath contempt, 
Could yet deceive their topping wits. 


In their discourse together which ensues, Festus 
while striving with pleading voice, and varied and 
earnestly urged argument, to bring back his friend to 
something nearer his first nature and his first faith,— 
shows himself throughout the whole, faithful still as 
ever in his admiration, and almost in his trust. In 
answer to one of his appeals, Paracelsus, letting his 
heart gush forth in singing, thus shadows out the 
course of his past voyage of life :— 

Over the sea our galleys went, 
Cleaving prows in order brave, 


With speeding wind and a bounding wave— 
A gallant armament: 


Each bark built out of a forest-tree, 

Left leafy and rough as first it grew, 
And nail’d all over the gaping sides, 
Within and without, with black-bull hides, 
Seeth’d in fat and suppled in flame ; 

So each good ship was rude to see, 
Rude and bare to outward view, 

But each upbore a stately tent: 
Cedar-pales in scented row 
Kept out the flakes of dancing brine: 

An awning droop’d the mast below, 
That neither noon-tide nor star-shine, 
Nor moonlight cold which maketh mad, 

Might pierce the regal tenement. 
When the sun dawn’d, gay and glad 
We set the sail and plied the oar ; 

But when the night-wind blew like breath, 
For joy of one day's voyage more, 

We sang together on the wide sea, 

Like men at peace on a peaceful shore; 
Each sai! was loosed to the wind so free, 
Each helm made sure by the twilight star, 
And in a sleep as calm as death, 

We, the voyagers from afar, 

Lay stretch'd—each weary crew 
In a circle roun: its wondrous tent, 
Whence gleam’d so't I'ght and curl’d rich scent, 

And with light and perfume, music too : 
At morn we started beside the mast, 

And still each ship was sailing fast! 
Now one morn land appeared !—a speck 

Dim trembling betwixt sea and sky— 
Not so the isles our voyage must find 

Should meet our longing eye ; 

But the heaving sea was black behind 

Many a night and many a day, 

And land, though but a rock, was nigh ; 
So we broke the cedar-pales away, 
And let the purple flap in the wind: 

And a statue bright was on every deck! 
We shouted, every man of us, 
And steer’d right into the harbour thus, 
With pomp and pcean glorious. 


An hundred shapes of lucid stone ! 
All day we built its shrine for each— 
A shrine of rock for every cne— 
Nor paused till in the westering sun 
We sate together on the beach 
To sing, because our task was done ; 
When lo! what shouts and merry songs ! 
What laughter all the distance stirs ! 
A\ loaded raft, and happy throngs 
OF gentle islanders ; 
** Our isles are just at hand,” they cried ! 
‘* Like cloudiets faint in even sleeping, 
“ Our temple-gates are open’d wide, 
* Our olive-groves thick shade are keeping 
‘* For these majestic forms,” they cried. 
Then we awoke with sudden start 
From our deep dream, and knew, too late, 
How bare the rock, how desolate, 
Which had received our precious freight : 
Yet we call’d out—* Depart! 
* Our gifts, once given, must here abide: 
** Our work is done; we have no heart 
“*To mar our work,” we cried. 


We add also the conclusion of this scene. Few 
things we know in poetry surpass in beauty the 
manner in which the affliction that had been 
sustained by Festus, concealed by his calm and 
generous spirit till now, is here disclosed :— 


I am weary, 

I know not iow ; not even the wine-cup soothes 
My brain to-night... 
Do you not thoroughly despise me, Festus ? 
No flattery! One like you needs not be told 
We live and breathe deceiving and deceived. 
Do you not scorn me from your heart of hearts ? 
Me and my cant—my petty subterfuges— 

These rhymes, and all this frothy shower of words— 
My glozing self-deceit—my outward crust 

Of lies, which wrap, as tetter, morphew, furfair 
Wrap the sound flesh 1—so see you flatter not ! 
Even God flatters! but my friend, at least, 

Is true. I would depart, secure henceforth 
Against all further insult, hate, and wrong 

From puny foes: my one friend's scorn shall brand 

me— 
No fear of sinking deeper. 
Fest. No, dear Aureole ! 

No, no; I came to counsel faithfully : 

There are old rules, made long ere we were born, 
By which I judge you. J, so fallible, 

So infinitely low beside your mighty 

Majestic spirit—even I can see 

You own some higher law. They make that out 
Sin which is no sin—weakness which is strength ; 
But I have only these, such as they are, 

To guide me; and I blame you where they bid, 
As long as any chance remains of winning 

Your troubled soul to peace; the more that sorrow 
Has fallen on me of late, and they have help’d me 
So that I faint not under my distress. 

But wherefore should I scruple to conféss 


That, spite of all, as brother judging brother, 
Your fate is most inexplicable to me ; 

And should you perish yet without reward— 
Some great reward—I have too hastily 

Relied on love's effect. You may have sinn’d, 
But you have loved. As a mere human matter— 
As I would have God deal with fragile men 

In the end—I say that you will triumph yet! 


Par. You have felt sorrow, Festus? ’tis because 
You love me. Sorrow, and sweet Michal yours ! 
Well thought on ; never let her know this last 
Dull winding-up of all: these miscreants dared 
Tnsult me—me she loved ; so grieve her not. 

Fest. Your ill success can little grieve her now. 

Pan. Michal is dead! pray Christ we do not 

craze! 

Fest. Aureole, dear Aureole, look not on me 

thus! 
Fool, fool ! this is the heart grown sorrow-proof— 
I cannot bear those eyes. 

Par. Nay, really dead ? 

Fest. 'Tis scarce a year... 

Par. Stone dead! then you have laid her 
Among the flowers ere this . . . Now, do you know 
I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you. I have no julep, as they think, 

To cheat the grave ; but a far better secret. 
Know then, you did not ill to trust your love 
To the cold earth: I have thought much of it— 
For I believe we do not wholly die. 


Fest. Aureole.... 


Par. Nay, do not laugh; there is a reason 
For what I say: I think the soul can never 
Taste death. I am, just now, as you may see, 
Very unfit to put so strange a thought 
In an intelligible dress of words; 
But take it as my trust, she is not dead. 


Fest. But not on this account alone ? you surely, 
Aurevle, you have believed this all along ? 


Par. And Michal sleeps among the roots and dews, 
While I am moved at Basil, and wonderinz 
With Nuremberg, and hoping and despairing, 
As though it matter’d how the farce plays out, 
So it be quickly play’d. Away, away! 
Have your will, rabble ! 


But here we must shut the book, and not attempt 
to carry our hasty survey over the concluding division 
of the poem—although it is in this part of his task, 
perhaps, that the author has most of all put forth his 
strength, The scene here is a cell in the hospital 
of St Sebastian, at Salzburg, in the year 154], in 
which Paracelsus, with his faithful Festus once more 
beside him, finds, in putting off this mortal coil, the 
full and final height of attainment in the perceptions 
that are born in him, and the power with which 
death fills him minute by minute, ere he plunges 
into the new being awaiting him, and while his foot 
is on the threshold of boundless life—the portals yet 
unopened. The declamation of the dying man, 
spoken from his couch, from which he rises 
without help—with his professor's gown of 
scarlet, lined with fur, around him—his chain 
about his neck—his good sword, Azzoth, girt 
to his side—is in a very high strain of poetry. 
As the purified, and at length, all-illumined spirit re- 
cords its onward progress from its first lofty vow, 
through discouragement and scorn without, and de- 
lusion, and disappointment, and conviction of ignor- 
ance, vanity, and error, within, to the height and 
consummation of this last earthly hour, there is much 
that brings back to us the grand wisdom and pealing 
tones of the Excursion—and Coleridge’s fine lines on 
that poem :— 


Into my heart have I received that lay 

More than historic, that prophetic lay 
Wherein (high theme, by thee first sung aright) 
Of the foundations and the building up 

Of a human spirit thou hast dared to tell 
What may be told, to the understanding mind 
Revealable; and what within the mind 

By vital breathings secret as the soul 

Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 
Thoughts all too deep tor words |— 

—— An Orphic song indeed, 

A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted ! 
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